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Foreword 



T his book was commissioned by the National Centre for Vocational 

Education Research (NCVER) and forms part of the National Vocational 
Education and Training Research and Evaluation Program, funded by 
the Department of Education, Science and Training on behalf of the Australian 
Government and state and territory governments. 

This book of readings will be of particular interest to policy-makers, 
employers and community service groups who are committed to helping 
prisoners and offenders re-integrate into the community after release from 
custody. It will also appeal to practitioners and administrators in educational 
institutions and other training organisations who work within and outside 
the correctional system to provide training for prisoners and offenders. It 
provides clear directions on what works for adult prisoners and offenders and 
demonstrates recent improvements in the delivery of vocational education and 
training in Australian prisons to enhance sustainable employment opportunities 
for ex-prisoners. 

This book represents a collaborative effort between the corrective services 
systems in Australia and NCVER. Time and effort put in by the different 
researchers and staff in the government departments responsible for corrective 
services and vocational education and training in the states and territories are 
greatly appreciated. 



Tom Karmel 

Managing Director, NCVER 
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VET for adult prisoners and offenders in Australia: Research readings 



Introduction 



Susan Dawe 



Background 

I t is more than five years since the first National Centre for Vocational 
Education Research (NCVER) review on the topic of vocational education and 
training (VET) in Australian correctional institutions (Semmens & Oldfield 
1999). More recently, a chapter on prisoners (Noonan 2004) was included in 
Equity in vocational education and training: Research readings edited by Kaye 
Bowman. Following that publication, NCVER agreed to commission this current 
book to review VET for adult prisoners and offenders in Australia. 

The readings in this book examine the role of vocational education and 
training in the rehabilitation of adult prisoners and offenders, and demonstrate 
how recent improvements in VET delivery have led to better outcomes for adult 
prisoners and offenders. This book comprises five chapters on international 
and Australian research on adult prisoners and offenders, and six chapters on 
improving delivery of VET for adult prisoners and offenders in the Australian 
context. Included in the latter are chapters about literacy and oral language 
competency and Indigenous-specific programs and initiatives. 

The 1996 Report of the Inquiry into Education and Training in Correctional 
Facilities (Senate Employment, Education and Training References Committee 
1996) supported the integration of offender education and training with the 
national VET system. Following this, the Australian National Training Authority 1 
(ANTA) developed a national VET strategy for prisoners (people in full-time 
custody) and offenders under community-based orders. 2 

The National Strategy for Vocational Education and Training for Adult 
Prisoners and Offenders in Australia (ANTA 2001) was endorsed by all state and 
territory government departments responsible for VET and those responsible 
for correctional services. More recently, the Corrective Services Administrators' 



1 The Australian National Training Authority (ANTA) was abolished in 2005 and its responsibilities 
taken over by the Department of Education, Science and Training. 

2 Community-based orders include non-custodial sanctions (including unpaid community work 
components, personal development program attendance, or home detention restrictions). 
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Committee endorsed Rebuilding lives: VET for prisoners and offenders (Corrective 
Services Administrators' Committee 2006), the implementation framework for 
2006-10. The vision of the national strategy is 'to provide adult prisoners and 
offenders with educational and vocational pathways which will support their 
productive contribution to the economic and social life of the community' (ANTA 
2001, p.3). The strategy consists of four objectives considered to be critical to the 
continuing development of and support for vocational education and training of 
offenders: 

1 To improve access to vocational education and training for adult prisoners 
and offenders 

2 To support successful participation and attainment across a range of fields 
of study and levels of vocational education and training 

3 To contribute to the employment and learning pathways which can 
support the successful re-integration of offenders into the community 

4 To create an accountable system that provides quality vocational education 
and training outcomes for offenders 3 (ANTA 2001). 

This current book of readings aims to investigate the implementation of this 
strategy by providing an update on how each jurisdiction is improving VET 
delivery and outcomes for adult prisoners and offenders. 

We begin with a brief profile of correctional services and VET provision in 
Australia. 



Correctional services in Australia 

The Australian Constitution of 1901 established a federal system of government. 
The Constitution defines the boundaries of law-making powers between the 
national government (the Commonwealth) and the government of the states 
or territories. Correctional services remained the responsibility of the state 
governments, and so correctional systems have developed independently of each 
other. The names of the government department responsible for adult prisoners 
in each jurisdiction in Australia are listed in table 1. 

The department of corrective services (or its equivalent) in each jurisdiction 
may deliver services directly, purchase them through contractual arrangements, 
or operate a combination of both arrangements. There are no federal prisons in 
Australia and prisoners sentenced under federal legislation are accommodated 
within the jurisdiction in which they are sentenced. 

The objectives of correctional services in Australia are to provide: 

❖ a safe, secure and humane custodial environment 

❖ effective community corrections environment 

❖ program interventions to reduce the risk of re-offending (Productivity 
Commission 2007). 



3 Updated in 2006 to read 'To promote quality and accountability of the system' (Corrective Services 
Administrators' Committee 2006). 
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Table I Name of government department responsible for prisons by state and territory, 2006 



State/territory 



Name of government organisation responsible for prisons 



New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

Northern Territory 
Australian Capital Territory 



Department of Corrective Services 
Department of Justice — Corrections Victoria 
Queensland Corrective Services 
Department for Correctional Services 
Department of Corrective Services 
Department of Justice 
Northern Territory Correctional Services 
ACT Corrective Services 



The adult prisoner population includes people at or over the minimum age 
at which sentencing to adult custody can occur in each jurisdiction— 17 years in 
Queensland and 18 years elsewhere (Productivity Commission 2007). 

At 30 June 2006, there were 25 800 adult prisoners (20 200 sentenced and 
5600 unsentenced 4 ) in Australian adult prisons (ABS 2006a). This represented an 
imprisonment rate of 163 prisoners per 100 000 adult population. The average daily 
prisoner population has increased by 42% since 1996. 5 However, the majority of 
prisoners in Australia are on short-term sentences (fewer than 12 months). 6 Of the 
total prisoner population, only 7% were female. The median age of all prisoners 
was 33 years. Fifty-seven per cent of the prisoners had served a sentence in an 
adult prison prior to their current episode. Hence, an objective of the corrective 
service authorities and the VET sector is to reduce the number of re-offenders. 

Indigenous Australian prisoners represented 24% of the total prisoner 
population at 30 June 2006 (ABS 2006a). Reflecting their population share, the 
proportion of prisoners who are Indigenous varies across states and territories, 
ranging from 82% in the Northern Territory to 6% in Victoria. Indigenous people 
in Australia are around ten times over-represented in the correctional services 
system compared with their representation in the general population of 2.4%, 
and are the topic of the last chapter of this book. 



4 This excludes those persons on community-based orders or sentences who are the responsibility of 
the community correctional services units (52 200 people by comparison with 24 800 people in full- 
time custody at 1 June 2006 [ABS 2006b]) and those persons in periodic detention (which occurs 
only in NSW and the ACT). 

5 These data come from a census (on 30 June) and do not capture the many prisoners with shorter 
sentences who pass through prisons during the year. For example, in Crime and justice statistics for 
Western Australia: 2004 (Ferrante et al. 2005), there were nearly 6800 total receivals (or admittances) 
to prison during 2004. This represented 5500 distinct people for the 12 months compared with 
around 3300 prisoners in the census on 31 December 2004. 

6 Crime and justice statistics for Western Australia: 2004 (Ferrante et al. 2005) reports that 60% of the 
total prison population in Western Australia is serving prison sentences of fewer than 12 months 
(13.9%, less than one month; 19.3%, one to fewer than three months; and 26.6%, three to fewer than 
six months). It can, therefore, be assumed that the majority of prisoners in Australia are on short- 
term sentences (fewer than 12 months). Despite the abolition of Court sentences of fewer than 
three months in 1995 and under six months in May 2004 in Western Australia, there was a 36% 
increase of prisoners with one to six month sentences in 2004 from the previous year. This trend is 
a result of the increased penalties for driving offences and imprisonment of fine defaulters. 
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Excluding periodic detainees 7 , 24.6% of adult prisoners were held in open 
prisons (facilities classified as low security) and 75.4% were held in secure 
facilities in 2005-06 (Productivity Commission 2007). On a daily average, 17.9% of 
the total Australian prisoner population (excluding periodic detainees) was held 
in privately operated facilities during that year (Productivity Commission 2007). 

All jurisdictions also have community correctional services units which 
are responsible for a range of 'community-based orders' such as non- 
custodial sanctions (including unpaid community work components, personal 
development program attendance, or home detention restrictions). They also 
deliver post-custodial interventions (such as Adult Parole Board orders) under 
which prisoners released into the community continue to be subject to corrective 
services supervision (Productivity Commission 2007). A daily average of 
53 200 was serving community corrections orders across Australia in 2005-06 
(Productivity Commission 2007). 

The responsibility for prisoners and community-based offenders is generally 
split between two different divisions or offices. For example, in the Western 
Australian Department of Corrective Services 8 , the Adult Custodial Division 9 
is responsible for managing the 12 public prisons, seven work camps and one 
privately operated prison, while adult offenders in the community are managed 
by the Community and Juvenile Justice Division through community justice 
centres and community justice officers. Within the Victorian Department of 
Justice's Corrections Victoria, Community Correctional Services manages 
those adult offenders serving community -based orders (and those who are 
conditionally released from prison on parole 10 ) while the office of Prison Services 
manages the Victorian prisons. 

The objective for Corrective Services and the VET sector is not simply to 
rehabilitate prisoners during incarceration, but also to assist offenders and 
ex-offenders to build meaningful law-abiding lives and to make a positive 
contribution to their community. This requires the integration of education and 
training, with support from other government and non-government agencies, 
employers, and social networks in the community. 



VET provision in Australia 

While VET provision is mainly the responsibility of the state and territory 
governments, the Australian Government provides additional growth funding 
according to the Commonwealth-State Agreements. 



7 During 2005-06, there were 862 periodic detainees per day in NSW and ACT. 

8 At any one time, the WA Department of Corrective Services is responsible for managing about 
3000 prisoners and about 5000 offenders who are serving some type of order in the community. 

The establishment of the Repay WA initiative, which expanded the community work order 
program, supported the abolition of sentences of six months or fewer, which came into effect on 
15 May 2004, viewed 20 November 2006, <http://www.correctiveservices.wa.gov.au>. 

9 In WA, a third division called 'Offender Management and Professional Development' manages the 
education services for both prisons and community justice. 

10 The term 'parole' refers to the liberation of a person from prison, conditional upon good behaviour, 
prior to the end of the maximum sentence imposed upon that person. The person may be referred 
to as a 'parolee' for the non-custodial period of their sentence. 
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Prisoners generally belong to groups with multiple social and economic 
disadvantages (Noonan 2004). In addition, incarceration further disadvantages 
them by separating them from their family, social and employment networks in 
the community. For many offenders there is also a feeling of shame or low self- 
esteem, and they may also suffer from substance abuse, mental health problems 
or post-traumatic stress disorder. 

The closed institutional nature of prison has often resulted in the separation 
of prison education from mainstream adult education. Many of the initiatives 
highlighted in this book, for example, the development of basic skills and special 
programs for the educational disadvantaged, are not new. What is seen as new 
in Australia is linking prison education to mainstream education, and linking 
mainstream employment, housing and health services to correctional services. 



What the research says 

The first five chapters in the book examine international and Australian research 
on adult prisoners and offenders. In their chapter, Chavez and Dawe outline key 
research and directions in education and training provision in correctional settings 
internationally. Canadian researchers in the late 1990s promoted a model of 
rehabilitation based on the premise that reductions in re-offending (or recidivism) 
can be maximised when high-risk offenders participate in programs which 
target factors known to be directly related to the reasons for offending, including 
antisocial attitudes, substance misuse and anger. Chavez and Dawe argue that 
the 'Three-State Recidivism Study' conducted in the United States of America 
by Steurer, Smith and Tracy (2001) provides the most convincing evidence for 
the long-term benefits of VET for adult prisoners and offenders. This study not 
only considered the impact of correctional education on recidivism but also on 
post-release employment outcomes. Subsequent research in the United States has 
shown that successful transition from prison to community requires the integration 
of education, training and support, both in prison and in the community. 

In their chapter, Callan and Gardner confirm the findings of Steurer, Smith 
and Tracy through their Queensland study into the role of VET in recidivism. It 
examined the links between prisoners' participation in VET programs and the 
likelihood of returning to prison. After controlling for background variables 
(such as education, sentence length and type of crime), involvement in VET by 
prisoners was associated with a lower rate of recidivism. Overall, 32% of those 
who did not participate in VET before their initial release returned to custody 
within two years, while 23% of VET participants returned to custody within the 
same period. Interviews with prisoners and correctional services staff revealed 
that the adoption of a module-by-module approach to training and dedicated 
training workshops in correctional centres were key components in making VET 
more accessible in prison. 

Graffam and Hardcastle report on two studies that focused on the 
employment of ex-prisoners and ex-offenders in the community. The first 
evaluated the impact of an employment assistance program for prisoners and 
offenders in Victoria and identified significantly lower rates of re-offending 
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for those in the program. The second study investigated the perceptions of 
employers, correctional services staff, employment service providers, and 
prisoners and offenders towards the employability of people with criminal 
histories. It found that people with a criminal history were rated as having less 
chance of getting and keeping a job than were those with chronic illness, with a 
physical and sensory disability, or with a communication disability. However, 
ex-prisoners who had been involved in pre-release training were regarded as 
having better employability prospects than those with other criminal histories. 
The authors concluded that involvement in VET and employment assistance, 
combined with employer willingness to employ ex-prisoners and ex-offenders, 
are critical to successful employment outcomes, which then results in better 
integration in the community. 

Giles, Tram Le, Allan, Lees, Larsen and Bennett examine the education, 
training and work experiences of Western Australian prisoners before and during 
their current term of imprisonment. This study was unique in two respects. Lirst, 
prisoners themselves were asked about their expectations for future employment 
and earnings. Second, the interview included questions from a 'life orientation 
test' which assesses individual differences in terms of general optimism versus 
pessimism. The analysis examined factors affecting prisoners' choices between 
education/training and work in prisons. No correlation was found between 
prisoners' generalised optimism and their expectations of good work prospects 
after leaving prison. However, the study found that significantly more prisoners 
undertaking VET courses expect better labour market futures (such as work, 
more enjoyable work, and more money) than those undertaking non-vocational 
education courses or prison work alone. 

Einally, de Graaf explores current debates about models for education 
delivery in correctional centres with a view to examining proposals for making 
it compulsory to participate in education. Education in prisons is supported in 
all jurisdictions but is mandated by legislation only in Victoria. He believes that 
it should be compulsory for correctional systems to provide all prisoners with 
access to education and vocational training. If this were the case, then state and 
territory governments, he argues, would need to allocate sufficient funding to 
enable all adult prisoners to participate in VET. 



Improving delivery ofVET for adult prisoners in Australia 

The remaining six chapters of the book update progress by the jurisdictions in 
implementing the National Strategy for Vocational Education and Training for 
Adult Prisoners and Offenders in Australia (ANTA 2001). There are challenges in 
providing VET in prisons, but many examples of innovative and good training 
practices are provided in these chapters. 

Halliday Wynes presents a summary of how prisons and VET delivery are 
managed in each state and territory. The government departments responsible 
for correctional services and education and training in each jurisdiction were 
asked to provide details of how their department was implementing the four 
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objectives of the national strategy. Halliday Wynes highlights the different 
funding arrangements for VET in prisons across the jurisdictions, and the 
cooperative arrangements for VET in prisons between the various government 
departments within the jurisdictions. She also notes a number of inconsistencies 
in the delivery of VET in correctional centres across Australia. For example, three 
jurisdictions are currently offering apprenticeships and traineeships to adult 
prisoners, while the remaining jurisdictions are not. 

Laird, Chavez and Zan describe how the direction of correctional education 
in Western Australia has been shaped by international research findings. The 
correctional education service is based on the concept of partnerships between 
correctional service providers and industry and employers providing relevant 
VET and work experience for offenders. The correctional education service 
coordinated by the Education and Vocational Training Unit of the Department 
of Corrective Services was recognised nationally when it was awarded the 2004 
National Australian Training Initiative award as a model of best practice in the 
VET sector. More recently its Labour Market Skills Program was a finalist for 
the 2006 Premier's Award for Jobs and Economic Development 11 for training 
prisoners specifically in industries where there are skills shortages. Through 
partnerships with industries, including construction, hospitality and agriculture, 
employment is secured for prisoners on release from prison. Western Australian 
research shows that VET training and these jobs play important roles in keeping 
ex-prisoners from re-offending. 

Banfield, Barlow and Gould explain the concept of 'throughcare' as it is 
being implemented in the New South Wales Department of Corrective Services. 
'Throughcare' aims to be a coordinated and integrated approach to reducing 
re-offending by people who are the responsibility of the department, from their 
first contact with the Department of Corrective Services to their transition to 
law-abiding community living. The authors note that central to the concept of 
'throughcare' is an assessment of offenders' risks and needs and the provision 
of rehabilitative and offence-related programs (such as substance abuse and 
anger management). The Adult Education and Vocational Training Institute, the 
registered training organisation associated with the Department of Corrective 
Services, contributes to reducing re-offending by targeting education-specific 
risks factors (such as low-level literacy skills and educational attainment). Basic 
education, employability skills and vocational training programs are delivered by 
the Adult Education and Vocational Training Institute, TAFE NSW institutes and 
other registered training organisations. 'Throughcare' also involves the electronic 
management of case files and the establishment of links between the New 
South Wales Department of Corrective Services and other government and non- 
government agencies that support integration of ex-offenders in the community. 

In her second chapter, Halliday Wynes presents examples of innovation and 
good practice currently being implemented across Australia. These include 



11 2006 Premier's Awards for excellence in public sector management. Government of Western 
Australia website, viewed December 2006, <http://www.premiersawards.dpc.wa.gov.au/ 
documents/Profile06_web.pdf>. 
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initiatives and programs to improve the transition from custody to independent 
community living and assistance post-release. Successful programs emphasise 
the need for ex-prisoners and ex-offenders to have one-to-one counselling and 
ongoing monitoring and assistance if they are to gain and retain sustainable 
employment and appropriate housing, health and social support. 

The chapter, 'Improving literacy for adult prisoners and offenders', is based on 
three presentations on this topic at the 2005 Australasian Corrections' Education 
Association conference. Firstly, Meatheringham explores the relationship 
between prisoners' literacy levels and their ability to learn from programs 
which target factors known to be directly related to the reasons for offending, 
including antisocial attitudes, substance misuse and anger. He also describes the 
development of a national literacy indicator tool (including the seven principles 
that underpin the literacy assessments in Australian prisons) and its use of the 
National Reporting System (NRS) scale. Secondly, Snow and Powell discuss 
their research on oral language deficiencies in male juvenile offenders and the 
implications for literacy education and vocational training in correctional settings. 
Thirdly, Fewster reflects on his experience with adult Aboriginal students in the 
Alice Springs Correction Centre using the 'Teaching Handwriting Reading and 
Spelling Skills' (THRASS®) system for teaching literacy. 

This brings us to our final chapter by Miller. Indigenous Australians are 
significantly over-represented in the correctional systems in all states and 
territories in Australia. Miller notes that the Royal Commission into Aboriginal 
Deaths in Custody (1991) found that a nationally coordinated strategy was 
imperative to address the education and training needs of Indigenous prisoners. 
A strategy was developed in 1999 and, fifteen years after the Royal Commission, 
implementation of this strategy does not appear to be rigorous or consistent 
across Australia. Indigenous-specific education and training programs have been 
developed in some jurisdictions and good practice examples are described. 



What have we learnt? 

Adult prisoners and offenders typically have inadequate literacy skills and/or 
school education and a history of unemployment. Indigenous Australians 
are significantly over-represented in the correctional systems in all states and 
territories in Australia. To assist ex-prisoners and ex-offenders to return to the 
community as law-abiding citizens, correctional services deliver (to high-risk 
offenders in particular) learning programs which target the behaviour directly 
related to the offence, for example, substance abuse and anger management. 

To date, these programs are not as effective as they should be, since 57% of 
individuals incarcerated have previously been in an adult prison. This represents 
an immense financial and social cost to the community at large. 

The following are the key findings from this research. 

❖ Recidivism or re-offending is affected by a range of factors, including 
education level, employment history, substance abuse, social support, 
physical and mental health, and accommodation. The lack of education 
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and employment skills and other factors that correlate with recidivism 
often result in unemployment. 

❖ Education and training for adult prisoners and offenders can make a 
significant difference to successful post-offending employment outcomes 
and thus reduce the likelihood of re-offending. 

❖ Only a small percentage of all prisoners are participating in VET in most 
jurisdictions except the Northern Territory (where most prisoners are 
involved in education). Increasing participation rates is likely to reduce 
re-offending. 

❖ Employment assistance programs for adult prisoners and offenders can 
significantly lower the rate of re-offending. 

❖ Irrespective of whether prisoners have a pessimistic or optimistic attitude 
to life, those prisoners undertaking vocational education and training 
courses expect better labour market futures (such as work, more enjoyable 
work, and more money) than those undertaking non-vocational education 
courses or prison work alone. 

❖ The willingness of employers in the community to employ those people 
with a criminal history is critical to successful employment outcomes. 

❖ Adult prisoners and offenders participate in VET programs that are 
recognised nationally by industry and therefore by employers and other 
training providers in the community. 

❖ The integration of education and training with personal support is 
required for successful transition from prison to the community. This 
includes one-to-one counselling and ongoing monitoring and assistance. 

❖ Indigenous Australian prisoners and offenders require access to 
Indigenous-specific education and training which is appropriate to their 
community to reduce the likelihood of re-offending. 

❖ Working closely with the communities of Indigenous Australian prisoners 
also ensures that further education, work opportunities and community- 
support services are available after their release from prison. 

As noted earlier, the primary motivation for this book was to consider 
how the 2001 national strategy was faring. We conclude that there has been 
considerable progress against the four objectives, as the following summaries 
demonstrate. 

1 To improve access to VET for adult prisoners and offenders 

All jurisdictions have registered training organisations providing 
education and training inside correctional centres. Most jurisdictions also 
assess, at the beginning of an individual's sentence, literacy and numeracy 
skill levels, and learning needs. Education profile interviews, or similar, 
are used to develop an individual management plan. This takes into 
consideration an individual's education assessment, skills, knowledge, 
abilities and needs, along with risk management. The education sentence 
plan, or similar, contains the individual's goals and timelines, and progress 
is reviewed regularly. 
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Some jurisdictions have implemented: 

♦ VET integrated with all prison work— both prison services and 
commercial industries 

♦ dedicated training workshops within correctional centres 

♦ access to apprenticeships and traineeships for adult prisoners 

♦ ongoing monitoring and assessment of offenders' perceptions of 
themselves, education and training and employment history. 

2 To support successful participation and attainment across a range of fields 
of study and levels of VET 

All jurisdictions provide programs that address basic literacy and 
numeracy skills, while most jurisdictions are: 

♦ addressing barriers to learning (learning disabilities, low self-esteem, 
past education experiences etc.) 

♦ delivering VET more flexibly, especially offering short courses and 
modules or units of competency from various national training 
packages 

♦ offering VET courses which address the interest of prisoners 

♦ developing training pathways for prisoners moving between 
correctional centres and into the community 

♦ adapting learning materials to meet specific needs, such as for 
Indigenous Australians and recent immigrants to Australia. 

3 To contribute to the employment and learning pathways which can 
support the successful re-integration of offenders into the community 
All jurisdictions are providing education and training for adult 
prisoners that contributes to industry-recognised certificates, such as 
those encompassed by national training package qualifications. Most 
jurisdictions have implemented programs for transition from prison to 
community and provide pre- and post-release assistance and support for 
adult prisoners. 

Some jurisdictions are: 

4 - providing social and life skills education as well as career counselling 

♦ providing prisoners with personal work references 

♦ developing partnerships with industry and employers to provide work 
experience in the community. 

4 To create an accountable system that provides quality vocational education 
and training outcomes for offenders. 

All jurisdictions are subject to external audits to ensure training provided 
by registered training organisations in correctional services facilities meets 
Australian Quality Training Framework standards. Most jurisdictions are 
improving data collected on education and training of individual students 
and have or are developing the capacity to provide prisoner data to the 
national VET Provider Collection in accordance with AVETMISS. 12 



12 AVETMISS is the Australian Vocational Education and Training Management Information 
Statistical Standard. 
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Some jurisdictions have already implemented an 'integrated offender 
management system', which includes data on education and training 
participation in prisoner files that are electronically accessible to staff 
statewide. 
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Part one: 
What the 
research says 



International research and trends in 
education and training provision in 

correctional settings 



Raymond Chavez and Susan Dawe 

Criminal justice systems overseas (such as the United States, Canada, United Kingdom and New 
Zealand) are increasingly referring to research findings which confirm that appropriately supported 
rehabilitation programs for adult prisoners and offenders can save the community the costs 
associated with repeat criminal behaviour. In the 1 990s, to reduce re-offending, Canadian researchers 
promoted programs which target factors directly related to the offence, including antisocial attitudes, 
gambling, substance abuse and anger Other researchers found that programs which focus on more 
than one risk factor at a time are more successful than those which target only one such factor 
However the most convincing evidence of prisoner education having a positive effect on post-release 
behaviour has come from the 1999 study of recidivism in the United States, the Three-state recidivism 
study.This not only considered the impact of correctional education on recidivism but also on post- 
release employment outcomes. Subsequently, research in the United States has shown that successful 
transition from prison to community requires the integration of education, training and support, both 
in prison and in the community. Effective programs provide intensive job-placement services and an 
extensive network of employers who have demonstrated their willingness to hire former prisoners. 
Ongoing one-to-one support for offenders after release from prison is critical to getting a job, 
retaining a job, obtaining housing and health care, and establishing social and family support networks 
in the community. Australian research appears to support these findings, which require coordinated 
actions by government agencies, non-government service providers, and the community. 



Introduction 

F or most of the twentieth century in western society, the term 'correctional' 
was taken literally, and meant that those who break the law should be 
rehabilitated (that is, their behaviour should be corrected). From the 
1970s onwards, however, politicians and criminologists have questioned the 
viability and effectiveness of this form of offender treatment. This was fuelled 
by the influential review undertaken by Martinson (1974) whose name became 
synonymous with the 'nothing works' doctrine. This title came from the often- 
cited article by Martinson (1974): 'What Works? — Questions and Answers about 
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Prison Reform', which reviewed 231 studies of prison rehabilitation programs 
and concluded that offender treatment programs had been largely ineffective. 

Many of the practices of the last three decades arguably sought to increase 
the punitive aspects of correction. This approach was embraced by the public in 
the United States and in Australia (Applegate & King Davis 2005). For example, 
the use of incarceration as a way of controlling crime has increased substantially 
in the last decade, and most recently mandatory minimum sentencing policies 1 
have gained widespread popularity. The principal rationale for mandatory 
minimum sentences is the belief that length of time in prison acts as a deterrent 
to future re-offending and that the 'punishment' should fit the crime. 



Reducing recidivism 

Recidivism refers to re-offending which may be defined in many different ways, 
including re-arrest, re-conviction or re-incarceration. It is also important to note 
that in calculating rates of recidivism there is no one distinct measure and that 
often a combination of different measures is used. Most prisoner recidivism 
rates are based on a release cohort, that is, a group of inmates released during 
a specified time period and over a specified follow-up period. One recidivism 
study found that a period of two years allows enough time for rates to become 
stable, reliable measurements (Florida Department of Corrections 2001). 

Beck (2001) provides a description of the different approaches to measuring 
recidivism applied in different states in the United States. For instance, the 
Florida Department of Corrections does not count technical violations or being 
incarcerated in jail for a lesser offence as recidivism; however, such violations are 
counted as recidivism by the prison systems of Mississippi and Colorado. The 
timeframe used by prison systems throughout the United States for measuring 
recidivism varies anywhere from one to 22 years. This makes comparisons 
between the states a particular problem. Beck is also of the view that the 
recidivism rate of a particular program does not mean much, unless comparisons 
are made with other programs. 

Critics of the 'nothing works' doctrine actively challenged the assumptions 
and empirical evidence presented by Martinson (1974) and colleagues. Foremost 
in this debate were a number of North American researchers. Analysis of the 
same data used by Martinson (1974) by Palmer (1975, cited in Anstiss 2003) 
found that more offender treatments worked than the original analysis showed. 
Similarly, Gendreau and Ross (1979) and Ross and Gendreau (1980) reported on 
studies that documented positive outcomes. Martinson (1979) also acknowledged 
errors in his earlier reviews and cited findings from new studies which 
demonstrated that some treatments did work. Thus, he recanted the 'nothing 
works' statement made in his 1974 article. 



1 The Australian Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission, an independent statutory 
authority established by federal legislation in 1986, was critical of mandatory sentencing imposed 
by law in the NT and in WA (Jonas 2000) as it is arbitrary and violates people's rights under the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (1966). 
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There are also schools of thought about how successful prisons are in 
applying punishment that reduces criminal behaviour. The first is that prisons 
are very effective in suppressing criminal behaviour. The second perspective 
contradicts this and believes that prisons increase criminal behaviour. The 
third contends that the effect of incarceration on offender behaviour, with a 
few exceptions, is minimal. Gendreau, Goggin and Cullen (1999) conducted a 
comprehensive meta-analysis of recidivism studies to determine whether or not 
prison reduces criminal behaviour or recidivism. Fifty published studies (dating 
from 1958 to 1990s) involving 336 052 offenders mostly in North America and 
the United Kingdom were included in the analysis. A total of 325 correlations 
were identified between recidivism and, first of all, length of time in prison or, 
secondly, serving a prison sentence versus a community-based sentence. 2 These 
analyses indicated that prison produced slight increases in recidivism, with a 
tendency that those offenders assessed as low risk were more likely to re-offend 
after a prison sentence than a community-based sentence. 

Gendreau, Goggin and Cullen (1999) concluded that: 

❖ prisons should not be used with the expectation of reducing criminal 
behaviour 

❖ excessive use of incarceration has enormous cost implications 

❖ in order to determine who is being adversely affected by prison, it is 
incumbent upon prison officials to implement repeated, comprehensive 
assessments of offenders' attitudes, values, and behaviours while 
incarcerated 

❖ the primary justification of prison should be to incapacitate offenders 
(particularly those of a chronic, higher-risk nature) for reasonable periods 
and to exact retribution. 

A three-year follow-up study was conducted of 3342 inmates (male, female 
and aboriginal) released from Canadian federal institutions in 1983-84 3 (Bonta, 
Lipinski & Martin 1991, cited in Jones & Connelly 2001). Overall, nearly half of 
all male offenders, and one-third of female offenders, re-offended within the 
three-year follow-up period. This compared with two-thirds of aboriginal male 
offenders. In addition, the majority of the recidivists tended to be younger, male, 
unmarried, and had an extensive criminal history. 

Although rehabilitation was once maligned as impractical and ineffective, 
recent research reveals that treatment can produce considerable reductions in 
re-offending. Andrews and Bonta (1998) found that across numerous studies 
offender treatments which were the most successful in achieving high reductions 



2 A community-based sentence refers to a legal requirement for offenders to serve their sentence 
in prescribed activities in the community as an alternative to incarceration. Such activities may 
include unpaid community work components, personal development program attendance or 
home detention restrictions. 

3 In this study, recidivism was defined as any released federal offender who was convicted, within 
three years following release, of a new indictable offence that led to a custodial sentence. 
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in recidivisms were the cognitive-behavioural programs. 4 That recidivism rates 
can be dramatically cut when programs use cognitive-behavioural approaches 
and target high-risk offenders and factors known to be related to the offending 
behaviour has been noted by Cullen and Gendreau (2000), Andrews (2001) and 
McGuire (2002). Such findings have promoted the use of cognitive-behavioural 
approaches in prison as 'best practice' examples and increased international 
acceptance of cognitive-behavioural intervention programs to reduce criminal 
behaviour. 

There is also a belief within the adult education movement and in prison 
education around the world that the priority is to provide students with the 
ability to understand the whole world around them (Duguid 1998). This is 
similar to the liberal arts education philosophy held in North America which 
requires all first year university students to study the arts (political science, 
philosophy, sociology, psychology, history) in order to get a better grounding 
of the background of society. This view holds that the emphasis for prison 
education should be on adult literacy and liberal arts education, and not only 
on vocational education and training (see also de Graaf's chapter). For example, 
Clements (2004) argues that creativity and heuristic 5 learning enable personal 
transformation for prisoners towards a self-directed rehabilitative process. 



The ‘what works' model or models? 

The Canadian 'what works' model suggests that reductions in recidivism can be 
maximised for high-risk offenders if they are involved in learning programs which 
target factors that are known to be directly related to the reasons for offending 
(including antisocial attitudes, gambling, substance misuse and anger). Andrews 
and Bonta (1998) noted that the higher-risk offenders will benefit most from these 
rehabilitation interventions. In this model, risk is assessed in terms of static risk 
factors that are not amenable to intervention (including age of onset of crime, 
offence history and family structure) and dynamic risk factors that might change 
over time (such as family and social factors, substance abuse history, educational 
factors and non-severe mental health problems). Risk factors that are dynamic 
or amenable to change through intervention are also referred to in the literature 
as 'criminogenic needs'. Interventions consist of learning experiences which use 
cognitive-behavioural approaches based on psychological theories of behaviour 
management. The extent to which learning is facilitated or inhibited is mediated 
by offender age, ethnicity, gender, disability and socioeconomic status (Andrews 
& Bonta 1998). These factors have also been called 'responsivity' factors. 



4 Cognitive-behavioural intervention programs target offending behaviours and anti-social 
thinking. These cognitive-behavioural programs are designed to assist offenders to confront 
and understand their past criminal behaviour and to develop pro-social skills and techniques to 
control their behaviour and avoid situations that may lead to further offending when released 
from supervision or custody. These programs may target specific offence types such as substance 
abuse, gambling, violence and sexual offences. One example is the Self Management And Recovery 
Training (SMART) program which has been implemented in NSW as described on the Department 
of Corrective Services website, viewed 20 December 2006, <http://www.dcs.nsw.gov.au/ 
information/news/smart_recovery_in_custody_and_in_the_community.asp>. Further information 
is also available from the website <http://www.smartrecovery.org>. 

5 Heuristic learning uses a teaching method which encourages the student to discover for him/herself. 
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This theory of rehabilitation has been influential, particularly in Canada, 
Australia and the United Kingdom. However, Petersilia (2003) considers that 
the 'what works' movement in the United States evolved from a sociological 
rather than a psychological perspective and is applied in a different way. 6 In 
particular, intervention programs for offenders in the United States focus on the 
community environment and the ex-offender's employment, education, health 
support and housing needs in that community. Intervention programs, known as 
'prisoner reentry' 7 programs in United States, assist the transition of ex-prisoners 
into the community as law-abiding citizens. Petersilia (2003) is of the view that 
combining the Canadian model of 'what works' with that applied in the United 
States would be of benefit. Such a program would: 

❖ mostly be conducted in the community, be intensive and of six months 
duration 

❖ focus on high-risk individuals 

❖ use cognitive-behavioural techniques 

❖ match therapist and program to specific learning styles and characteristics 
of individual offenders 

❖ provide offenders, once they have changed their thinking patterns, with 
vocational training and other job-enhancing opportunities. 

The most convincing evidence that education for prisoners has a positive 
effect on post-release behaviour of prisoners in the United States was provided 
by the Three-state recidivism study 8 (Steurer, Smith & Tracy 2001). This study, 
conducted in the states of Maryland, Minnesota and Ohio, compared two groups 
of offenders, those who had participated in correctional education while in 
prison and those who had not (referred to as non-participants). The study was 
designed to assess not only the impact of correctional education on recidivism 
but also on employment outcomes after release from prison. This study 
concluded that education for prisoners enhances employment opportunities, 
decreases criminal behaviour and, in so doing, reduces the overall cost of crime 
to the community. By focusing on the financial savings to the community, such 
studies have increased the likelihood of funding being made available for 
correctional education for prisoners. 

There is a substantial body of work, including from the Urban Institute 9 in 
Washington DC, that also establishes a strong case for remedial intervention 
programs in basic literacy and adult education for prisoners with low-level skills 



6 One US example is 'Breaking the Cycle' — a statewide intervention program to reduce drug use 
among offenders and so break the link between drug use and crime (Harrell et al. 2003). 

7 Travis (2005), in his book. But they are all come hack: Facing the challenges of prisoner reentry, explores 
the nexus of returning prisoners with seven policy domains: public safety, families and children, 
work, housing, public health, civic identity, and community capacity. He proposes five principles 
of reentry that encourage change. 

8 The Three-state recidivism study was funded by the US Department of Education, Office of 
Correctional Education, and conducted in 1999 by the US Correctional Education Association. 

9 The Urban Institute is a non-partisan economic and social policy research organisation that publishes 
studies, reports, and books on timely topics worthy of public consideration <http://www.urban.org>. 
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in reading, writing, mathematics and oral communication. However, a recent 
study in the United Kingdom found that literacy and numeracy tuition alone did 
not significantly reduce recidivism (Stewart 2005). 

A recent study of prison education in Scandinavian countries (Nordic Council 
of Ministers 2005) provides a comparative view of education and training 
in prison in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden. Although the prison 
authorities in all of these countries actively advocate lifelong learning and skills 
enhancement for adults, this study revealed that prisoners' rights to education 
and training are not clearly defined. In summary, it was noted that, if prisoners 
are to receive education and training on the same terms as the rest of the 
society, it is a basic prerequisite that their rights must be clearly stipulated in the 
legislation (see also de Graaff's chapter). 

The Nordic study noted that many prisoners have had inadequate schooling 
compared with the rest of the population. Therefore, from the humanitarian 
perspective, prisoners have the right to education and training since, without 
the skills and knowledge needed to face new employment situations in society, 
individuals will be excluded from the labour market. In terms of rehabilitation, 
education and training in prisons should be defined broadly and considered 
investment in crime prevention in the sense that more prisoners will continue 
their education and find jobs after release. 

The Nordic countries use different models for prison education and training, 
ranging from all full-time teachers appointed by the Minister of Justice in 
Denmark, to all full- or part-time teachers appointed by the educational 
authorities in Norway. Finland uses a combination of both models, while in 
Sweden prison teaching has been outsourced to a large number of different adult 
education centres, with contracts for one to two years and an experiment in 2003 
where prison teachers were appointed by the correctional service under the 
pedagogic direction of the Swedish Agency for Flexible Learning. 

Despite the different models for prison education and training, a joint Nordic 
starting point was found to exist in the sense that education and training are 
perceived as being both a benefit to the individual prisoners, for personal 
development, and a step on the way to the ability to cope upon release from 
prison— hopefully to a life free from crime and drugs. While the organisation, 
courses, methodology and priorities should, therefore, be based on the prisoner's 
situation, the teachers need the skills to be able to identify the different learning 
needs of the individual prisoners and, in terms of their language, religion and 
culture, where these may differ from the mainstream society. Claesson and 
Dahlgren (2002) stated that 'good prison teachers' must be: firstly, 'devoted to the 
teaching profession' and 'aware of the social dimension'; secondly, be 'extremely 
hands-on and practical, and prepared to be flexible about learning and teaching 
methodology'; and thirdly, make the individual 'feel it's OK to be bad at school 
work' and welcome them to 'give it a try'. 

Although many prisoners need formal education and training, the Nordic 
report also identifies 'a major need for informal skills (life skills, the ability 
to function in a team at work, in society, in the family etc.)'. This adds to the 
evidence for the special needs of prisoners, and that remedial literacy and 
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